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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


“Tt is a study of women, their circumstances, and the 
effect of those circumstances upon their writing... . I 
hope all men will read this little book; it will do them 
good. I hope all women will read it; it will do them 
good, too.”—V. SackviLLe-WEst in the Listener. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Limited Edition of 100 signed copies (42s. each) 
has been oversubscribed. 


A CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Volumes just published 5s. each 
THE VOYAGE OUT JACOB’S ROOM 


MRS. DALLOWAY THE COMMON READER 


“One must read her, and the Hogarth Press has prepared an admirably 
printed and bound Edition, without which no library of modern 
literature would be complete.” —Time and Tide. 


ITALO SEVO E. E. KELLETT 
THE HOAX THE NORTHERN SAGA 


“It is so well translated that you quite for- 
get it was not originally written in English. 
In its small way it is really a little mas- 
terpiece, and I should have no hesitation 
in recommending it to anybody.”— 
V. SackviL_e-WeEst in the Listener. 


Translated from the Italian 
By Beryl de Zoete. 6s. net. 7s. 6d. net. 


“To all this wonderful world of literature 
and history Mr. Kellett’s book is a real 
introduction : those who read it will read 
more, and that more should be read is to 
be desired... . The Sagas ought to be 
school text books.”’—Morning Post. 
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In praise of the 
Medici Prints 


1908-1929 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


I wish that a Medici Print could be found in every workman's 
home. When that happens the world will have advanced very 
far on the road of spiritual peace and towards the enjoyment 
of the repose of the beautiful. 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


Such reproductions as these must be the means of bringing 
the masterpieces of a continent, in almost their full perfection, 
to the intimate knowledge of thousands who can never hope 

to see the originals. MR. RAMSAY 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK | | 


Most Rev. William Temple, D.D. 


The Medici Society has put all who care either for art or for the 
spread of appreciation of beauty under a deep obligation by 
making accessible on so wide a scale admirable reproductions of 
the masterpieces of all nations. 


THE VERY REV. DEAN INGE 
I have some of your pictures on my walls and have a very high 
opinion of their artistic merit. 


’ THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
DEAN INGE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


(Mr. A. M. Daniel) THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK 





MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILI 





I trust that you may have at least another 21 years’ equal 
success in the production of your admirable reproductions of 
every date and nationality. 


VISCOUNT LEE OF FAREHAM 


The famous Art Connoisseur and Philanthropist 
L can unreservedly congratulate you upon the excellence of the 
results which you have achieved. 


THE RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER 
Warden of New College, Oxford 
The Medici Prints are among the marvels of our age. All lovers 
of art owe them a deep debt of gratitude, for, apart from their 
intrinsic beauty, they have rendered, and continue to render, an 
incalculable service to the artistic education of the country. 








LORD LEE OF 
FAREHAM 





} 
| RT. HON. H. A. L. 
FISHER 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 

I have a high admiration for many of The Medici Society’s 
| publications, and have been a buyer of them ever since The 
Society began business. I think that it is doing excellent work 
for the spread of taste of the graphic arts. 
aa 


§ THE HEADMASTER OF HARROW 
(Dr. Cyril Norwood) 

I have watched the work of your Society since its start, and 

congratulate you on the growing reputation which has accom- 

panied your first 21 years. You have made possible a totally 





different standard of school appreciation of art. . . . Not less H 
important is the contribution which you make to the decoration / ad 
DR. CYRIL of the home. . . . The more you prosper the better it will be. 
NORWOOD A good picture is never wasted. MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


The CHURCH, POLITICS, EDUCATION and the ARTS are unanimous in praise of the 
Medici Prints. Send for their REASONED OPINIONS. 


SEND ls. FOR THE 21ST BIRTHDAY CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICI PRINTS. It contains over 300 Lilustrations 
and over 120 Biographies of Artists. (The complete Christmas Card and Calendar List is also ready.) 


MEDICI PRINTS MAY BE HAD OF ALL GOOD DEALERS, 
OR VISIT 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


And at Bournemouth, Torquay, Liverpool, Harrogate, and Boston and New York, U.S.A. 
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POLITICS AND LITERATURE 
Politics and Literature. By G. D. H. COLE. 


It is always a pleasure to come across Mr. Cole’s name on 
a title-page, for then we know that whatever the biographer 
of William Cobbett is going to write about we shall see the 
fine provocative head of his hero, Old England personified, 
manfully arising above the surface. On this occasion, Mr. 
Cole’s object is to write ‘‘ not a history of political thought, 
or of political styles, but a brief introductory study of poli- 
tical literature in its double aspect of Form and Content 
together.” 

All through this small book Mr. Cole lays emphasis on 
these two aspects, for, so he tells us, ‘*‘ it is only by putting 
the two together you are able to make a composite judg- 
ment."’ The book, though hardly more than a pamphlet 
(160 pages), is full of agreeable matter for both the politician 
and the man of letters. 

As we grow older we find ourselves, whenever we chance 
to take up a new book, wondering what was the author’s 
motive in writing it. Motives prompt to action. This ques- 
tion arises especially when the new book is concerned with 
politics. All political books, whenever written, and whether 
professedly theoretical or practical, reveal their motive at 
once. They want to commit their readers to something or 
other deemed to be of great importance, not only to enable 
the student to comprehend the past, but also to prepare him 
for the battle of the future. We confess we have not yet 
guessed Mr. Cole’s motive, but we feel sure he had one, 
and as in his concluding words he says ‘‘ it would take 
another essay as long as this to finish the task I had in 
mind,’* and then adds that he may attempt it on another 
occasion, we have not abandoned the expectation that we 
may hereafter discover his motive, and find it has something 
‘‘ social * about it. 

Mr. Cole divides his essay into four main chapters ; the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, the Age of Revolu- 
tion, and the Dawn of the last Century. In his chapter on 
the Seventeenth Century the author considers with critical 
acumen and, considering the small space at his disposal, 
with much interesting detail, Hooker, Hobbes, the Divine 
Right of Kings, and our old friend, the Social Contract 
Theory. In doing these things he does not, even for a 
moment, forget his beloved Twins, Form and Content, and 
points out that the Form in which seventeenth-century Eng- 
land chose to cast their political speculations was chiefly 
theological, including even fhe non-theological Hobbes. 

Here we must be allowed, in justice to so admirable a 
writer, a long quotation :— 


(Hogarth Press.) 


“This preoccupation with theological issues has two 
outstanding results for those who as historians or students 
of literature feed upon the political writings of the seven- 
teenth century in Great Britain. In the first place, it makes 
much of the argument exceedingly elusive ; for when the 
antagonists discharge at one another volleys of texts, and 
interpretations of texts, only those who are deeply versed, 
not merely in the controversies of the time, but in many 
earlier controversies, reaching back into the Middle Ages 
as well, are able to catch the full associative context of the 
logomachy, or to award points in the spirit of a contem- 
porary referee. Many a shrewd hit that turned a text 
against its previous interpreters now goes unnoticed; and 
many a process of argument once clear in the light of its 
associative context has now become singularly obscure. 
This makes much of the political speculation hard to read 
nowadays, when the dissociation of political from theo- 
logical speculation has, for the main stream of British 
thought, long become practically complete” (pp. 31-2). 


After Hooker, Mr. Cole takes up Hobbes, pronounced by 
him to be “ by far the greatest political prose writer of the 
seventeenth century,’’ as terse as Bacon ‘‘ with far more 
sustained power,”’ eloquent as Milton, yet not so rhetorical, 
and with the luciditv of Locke. We have no room to follow 
Mr. Cole in his close analysis of Hobbes’s position, with 





regard to the Social Contract Theory as the supposed basis 
of civil government, for though Hobbes pours the vials of his 
scorn upon the absurd notion that man in a state of nature, 
‘‘poor, nasty, solitary, brutish man,’’ could have entered 
into any compact with his tyrants, yet under the stress of 
his passion for law and order, Hobbes calmly proceeded to 
invent a theory of his own almost as absurd, and equally 
unhistorical ; namely, that though brutish man never had 
any rights to assert, or to bargain with, yet he had, as 
indeed Hobbes himself had, a strong instinct for self-preser- 
vation, which though it forced him to accept the yoke of any 
tyrant who came along, entitled him to rebel when 
threatened with extermination—but so long as he was not so 
threatened, he and his posterity after him, were bound to 
live in obedience to the original Preservers and their very 
irregular successors. This was Hobbes’s theory invented out 
of his own head to knock a hole in the more popular rival 
theory of the Innovators of his day. 

Were we disposed to find any fault with Mr. Cole we 
should feel inclined to say that he is so enamoured with 
the style of the great writers of the seventeenth century in 
England as to be over-indulgent to the weakness of most of 
their premises. God, in whom they implicitly believed, 
may out of His bounty have conferred upon them the great 
gift of writing, but He was somewhat chary towards them 
in the matter of common sense. 

Whilst reading these great authors we have sometimes 
been reminded of those chapters in Rabelais in which are 
anatomized and described, perhaps at too great length, the 
bodily parts and mental qualities of the Ruler of Sneaking 
Island. Here are some of the qualities :— 

‘*His Memory was like a Scarf, 

His Common Sense like a Buzzing of Bees, 

His Imagination like a Chiming of Bells, 

His Thoughts like a Flight of Starlings, 

His Understanding like a torn Breviary.” 
What beautiful comparisons! What lovely similitudes! 
Who would not wish to have an imagination like a chiming 
of bells or thoughts like a flight of starlings? Yet they 
might lead you a dance. 

Mr. Cole, after tearing himself away from the seven- 
teenth century, begins his chapter on the next century as 
follows: ‘* John Locke was not a great writer.’’ Where, Mr. 
Cole asks, is his passionate flow of language, where his 
great argumentation, his high satire and eloquent invective? 
They are not there, and all we get is:— 

‘‘a masterpiece of plain common sense, written in clear, 

expressive prose, with highly complete workmanship, but 

without any high quality of artistic greatness.” 

It is all true ; but many of Locke’s readers in the cen- 
tury he for long dominated were grateful to him for not 
perpetually pelting them with irrelevant texts, and interpre- 
tations of texts, with authorities that had ceased to be 
authorities, with strained analogies, and endless citations. 
Nobody has ever compared Locke’s thoughts to a flight of 
starlings, or his common sense to the humming of bees, but 
his plain style was undoubtedly a great relief. 

Mr. Cole is very entertaining about Swift and Defoe, 
the authors of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels’? and ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ who never met, though both great walkers in the 
London streets ; thus typifying the gulf between Church and 
Dissent. No one, says Mr. Cole, has ever written better 
English than the Dean of St. Patrick’s, but he has to admit 
that Swift’s political ideas are ‘‘ uninteresting.’’ None of 
Defoe’s swarming ideas can be called uninteresting. Mr. 
Cole thinks that the ‘‘ Drapier Letters’ are the best of 
Swift’s political writing, and so perhaps they may be, but 
none the less they were composed to foment a foolish agita- 
tion and have nothing behind them but their style, and a 
love of mischief. 

About Bolingbroke and Burke, Godwin, Paine, and 
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Cobbett, Mr. Cole makes many pertinent and some con- 
troversial remarks, and he does Bentham, though he has no 
‘‘form’’ at all (save in one famous ‘‘ Fragment’’), more 
justice than is usually bestowed upon the most useful 
‘‘ Shooter of Dry Rubbish ” the law has ever known. 

Our space is exhausted, and we part, reluctantly, with 
Mr. Cole, leaving him prostrated before his two divinities 
not a little (so it seems to us) uncertain to which of them 
he owes final allegiance. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


VICTORIAN FOOTNOTES 
Odds and Ends of My Life. By the CoUNTESS CAVE. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 
“| Will Be Good.” By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. (Cassell. 


10s. 6d. 
All That | Have Met. 
18s.) 


By MRS. CLAUDE BEDDINGTON. (Cassell. 


Lapy Cave presents a patchwork, but writes with such good 
fun that her ‘“‘ Odds and Ends ’*’ must be passed round the 
family circle so that her gentle humour may, at least, be 
shared. She has a flair for anecdote, particularly of her 
own childhood or of the children she has met and enter- 
tained later in life. The future wife of a Lord Chancellor 
writes thus of herself:— 

‘“This same beloved Aunt Elizabeth by a remark to her 
husband settled once for all my ultimate destiny. A maid 
of hers was leaving after many years’ service, and my aunt 
was feeling very sore, and I heard her say, ‘ To think that 
after all these years in our service Emma should leave me 
to marry a barman and to be constantly demeaning herself 
by drawing beer for drunkards.’ Why this remark remained 
in my memory I cannot say, but it did. A year or so after- 


wards, when perhaps nine or ten years of age, I heard my 
father say to my mother, ‘I shall always regret I did not 
go to the Bar, I wish with all my heart I had done so.’ To 
his astonishment, before my mother could answer, I re- 


marked, ‘And to be constantly demeaning yourself by 
drawing beer for drunkards.” 

Lady Cave’s father was so astonished that he proceeded 
to explain at some length what being called to the Bar 
meant, and for the first time the little girl heard of a 
gorgeous personage in gold lace who sat on a woolsack. 
She at once decided to marry such a one—and she adds, 
‘*T never doubted that my particular barman would even- 
tually come into his own.” 

This patchwork of memories is mainly composed of 
such whimsical anecdote of the unconscious humour of 
children, of country folk, of old servants, memories of dogs 
and gardens and the ancestors who walked them. Of the 
Lord Chancellor’s lodgings at Westminster we are given but 
a fleeting glimpse, and there is a most pleasant absence of 
social gossip such as a Lord Chancellor’s lady may be 
expected to have been submitted to during a long and 


active life. 


Lady Cave discusses humorously over the tea cups, 
Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop rather more sonorously over 
the nuts and wine. His is a more diffuse and yet more 


consistent book—on a theme which must appeal to all those 
who have crossed the barrier (from the 1900's to the 1920’s) 
from one social order to another. | ‘‘ I Will Be Good” is a 
study partly based on personal ‘reminiscence, partly on 
historical record of the Victorian period.) It has, too, a dash 
of critical opinion. A book so constructed must necessarily 
appear also something of a patchwork. Mr. Calthrop gives 
us at some length the newspaper reports of the Great Exhi- 
bition which was held twenty-seven years before he was 
born, and yet when he is writing of the Victorian Sunday, 
the Victorian funeral, the theatre, he writes in the mood of 
recollection. However, he modestly calls his book ‘“‘ a foot- 
note to history.’’ It is, in fact, a series of footnotes, and, 
if one may say so, very entertaining footnotes, too. The 
line drawings of Miss Tindal Atkinson add attraction to a 
volume which will be very popular with the libraries. 

There are readers (this reviewer is one) who react 
badly to those bloated volumes of memoirs whose attraction 
seems to lie in the index of names mentioned of celebrities, 
notorieties, and nonentities. They can be huddled into our 
view by the dozen as guests at a banquet, as figures on 
the racecourse or the hunting field. They never say any- 
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thing worth reading or writing about, and their manners 
and customs are dull in the extreme. At first glance Mrs. 
Claude Beddington’s book, ‘‘ All That I Have Met,’’ seemed 
such a one as this, but a careful reading of it reveals its 
author as/a woman of wit with the capacity to translate it 
to paper.) We might have been spared the ghostly menus 
of forgotten Royal dinner parties, but, like Mrs. Jarley, 
she manages to invest her Victorian waxworks with a 
semblance of life. There are, by the way, some original 
Wilde letters in the book which seem very trumpery, but 
to collectors of such curiosities may have a certain interest. 
Still, as footnotes go, some of Mrs. Beddington’s are not 
without value. 


MORE WAR-BOOKS 


German Students’ Letters. Edited by Dr. PHILIPP WITKOP. 


Translated by A. F, WEDD. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Schiump. ANONYMOUS. Translated by MAURICE SAMUEL. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Personal Records of the War. By R. H. MOTTRAM, JOHN 
EASTON, and ERIC PARTRIDGE. (Scholartis Press. 15s.) 

The Wet Flanders Plain. By HENRY WILLIAMSON. (Faber. 5s.) 


Plain Tales from Flanders. By the Rev. P. B. CLAYTON. 


(Longmans. 3s, 6d.) 


WarR-BOOKS are divisible into two kinds, or rather two 
extremes of perfection. At one extreme is a great work of 
art, a book which takes war as its theme and treats it in 
the epic manner; for war with its heroism and sacrifice, 
its horror and its tragedy, has all the elements out of which 
a great work of art can take shape. Whether the European 
War has yet produced such a work is a question that it 
would be idle to discuss: an epic does not spring up in a 
night, and even if it did, would not be immediately recog- 
nized. At the other extreme is the plain record of personal 
experience. It is a strange fact that this type of war-book 
is almost as rare as the great epic. Both forms demand for 
their perfection a suppression of personal feeling that is 
almost inhuman. The individual, with his prejudices and 
pettinesses, will keep breaking in. 

Between the two extremes this individual point of view 
finds expression in a mass of impure literature. Most of it, 
in relation to the war, is pacifist in intention. It has for 
its object the revelation of the horror and beastliness of war, 
its utter inhumanity ; in that way it hopes to act as a 
deterrent. But while sympathizing with its aim, one may 
doubt its efficacy, and precisely in the degree that it satisfies 
a popular demand, precisely, that is to say, in the degree 
that it is vivid, moving, even revolting. For the relation of 
horrors has a peculiar fascination for normal people (even 
for children, who enjoy best the bloodiest fables), and the 
deterrent effect in relation to the origins of war is absolutely 
nil. War is made possible (its immediate cause is a different 
question) by a difference in national modes of feeling and 
thinking. Without such differences it would be impossible to 
foment national hatred. The best assurance of peace, there- 
fore, is mutual understanding. 

If they are read from this point of view, the war books 
that crowd upon us can be extraordinarily illuminating. 
The writers of them, whatever their nationality, have their 
attention directed to the same object: they are all looking 
into the same mirror and therefore they meet on the same 
level. Now when eyes meet in a mirror the effect is always 
humorous, and though the image is far-fetched, it is worth 
suggesting that in such a situation the nations of Europe 
will learn to understand one another. 

This batch of books is excellent for the purpose. Two 
are German in origin, the other three are English. They 
make illuminating contrasts. The volume of *‘ German 
Students’ Letters’’ is one of the most valuable war books 
we have yet seen. It is a selection from a larger collection 
published earlier in the year in Germany, which collection 
was in itself a selection from 20,000 letters placed at the 
disposal of Dr. Witkop through the agency of the German 
Ministry of Education. This double process of selection may 
explain a certain uniformity of sentiment common to most 
of the letters ; it may also explain the otherwise curious fact 
that most of the letters seem to have been written by students 
killed in the first or second year of the war. The note of 
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CHOICE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FROM BATSFORD’S LIST 





It is impossible in the following brief particulars to do justice to the interest and beauty of the works described. Intending purchasers 


therefore are invited to inspect the actual volumes at their Booksellers. 


Should any difficulty be experienced in this regard the 


publishers will arrange for any volumes to be forwarded on approval in Great Britain. 





THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 


DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 


By THOMAS GARNER and ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Comprising 210 plates, finely reproduced in Collotype, representing 331 subjects, accompanied by 250 pages of historical and descriptive text, including 462 illustrations, 


in half-tone and line of additional views 


(16 ins. by 12 ins.), bound in buckram, ‘gilt. Price £9 9s, net the set. 


, plans, details, etc., from photographs and drawings, making a total of about 800 illustrations in all. 


in two volumes, small folio 


‘ Already the ‘ublis! her has paid his tribute to architecture in many costly forms, but he has never been more gene Tous than in this work, the importance of which is 


manifest. 


Without exaggeration it can be called a national work, and on that account deserves the fullest eee. "—The Architect. 


An important contribution to the Topography of London in the early XVIIIth Century 


A TOUR THRO’ 


and E. BERESFORD CH: ANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. 
referred to in the *‘ Tour.’’ Crown folio (15 « 10 ins.). 


In reprinting Defoe’s original test of that portion of his ‘‘ Tour’ 


LONDON ABOUT THE YEAR 1725 


Containing a desc ription of the City of London as taking in the City of Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and parts of Middlesex. 
from the text of the original edition of ‘* A Tour thro’ the whole Island of Great Britain ” (1724-26). 
Containing 140 pages of text with 61 plates, in photogravure and collotype, illustrating places and buildings 
Bound in cloth in imitation of an antique panelled calf binding of the period. Price £8 8s. net. 

Tue EDITION IS LIMITED TO 350 Copies, OF WHICH 300 ONLY ARE FOR SALE. 

” which concerns London, the Editors’ special object has been to reconstruct and present, as far as 


By DANIEL DEFOE. Reprinted 
Edited and anaotated by SIR MAYSON M. BEETON, K.B.E., B.A., 


possible, to the eye of the re ader of to-dz iy, a living picture of the London of two centuries ago, and supplementing for this purpose the text with annotations, maps and 


reproductions of contemporary drawings and eng ae. 





THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
A Review of their types and Features from the 16th to the 18th Centuries. 
By BASIL OLIVER, F.I.R.B.A. With a Foreword by the RT. HON. STAN- 
LEY BALDWIN, M. P. With over 200 Illustrations from Photographs, and 
a Frontispiece in Colour. Large 8vo (9 x63 in.). Cloth. Price 21s, net. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
COLLECTOR 
Its Types, History and Environment from Medieval to Early Victorian Times. 
By J P. BLAKE and A. E. REVIERS-HOPKINS. With about 120 Illus- 
trations from Photographs, Old Paintings, and Original Designs. Large 8vo 
(9 in. x 53 in.). Cloth. Price 12s, 6d. net. 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS 
In the Home Counties. By FRED ROE, R.I., R.B.C. With a Foreword 
by C. REGINALD GRUNDY, Editor of ““The Connoisseur.” Containing 
nearly 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. 
4to. (11} in. x 8jin.). Cloth. Price 21s, net. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER- COLOUR 

PAINTING 
By H. M. CUNDALL, LS.O., F.S.A. With a Foreword by Sir H. HuGues- 
Stanron, P.R.W.S. A new edition, revised and enlarged, of this important 
standard work, with 64 full-page illustrations in colour, and a full biogrdphical 
list of the principal English Water-colourists. Large 8vo. (9} ins. x 6} ins.). 
Cloth. Price 25s, net. 


SPANISH GARDENS 
By C.M. VILLIERS-STUART. A review of their History, Types and Features. 
Illustrated by 6 plates in colour from the author’s water-colours, 80 pages of 
reproductions of gardens, statuary, cascades, garden features, etc., from photo- 
graphs, and numerous line illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo (10 in. x 64 ins.). 
pate” Price 21s, net. 


the authors of ‘“‘A History of Everyday Things in England.” 
EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 
The First Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
A wonderful little book which recreates the background to the legend and 
poetry of ‘‘ The Iliad”’ and ‘‘ The Odyssey.”” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and about 100 IlJustrations from the Authors’ Drawings. Large 8vo. (9 in. x 6in.) 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGIAN ART 

A Review of Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Ceramics, Glass, Plate, Furniture, 
Textiles, and other Arts during the reign of George III. 

Illustrated by 70 plates in Colour and Monotone. 4 to. (12}=9}in.). Bound 
in Cloth, Gilt. Price 30s. net. This splendid volume, prepared under the 
expert direction of the Burlington Magazine, contains authoritative and lavishly 
illustrated articles on subjects of absorbing interest to all Art Lovers and 
Collectors. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 


By CARL GROBER and PHILIP HEREFORD. A beautifully produced 
survey of this fascinating subject, with a frontispiece and 11 plates in colour, 
and 306 photographic illustrations. 4to. (12in.x9in.). Canvas, gilt. 32s. 
net. 

“Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. Many of them are in colour, 
and all are reproduced in a fashion which does the publishers credit. The text 
is as interesting as the pictures. We can heartily recommend this book to the 
public. No one who buys it will be disappointed.”—The Daily Mail. 


EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 
By MISS D. D. SAWER. With a Foreword by SIR MICHAEL SADLER, 
G.B. A Book for Children, Parents, and Teachers. Containing graduated 
lessons on Brushwork, Design, Flower- painting, Lettering, Craftwork, etc. 
With 64 Plates in half-tone, from the Author’s Drawings, numerous full-page 
and smaller illustrations in line, and a 5) of 8 Plates in Colour, many Verse 
Extracts, etc. Medium 8vo (9 in. x 5} in.). Cloth. 12s, 6d, net. 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 
From Early Times to the Nineteenth Century. By E. ALFRED JONES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle, ¥ The Old Silver of the 
American Churches,” etc. 4to. (10 in. x7} in.) Cloth. Price 35s, net. 
A Complete Critical and Historical Survey of the Old Silver of England, 
America, Austria, the Baltic States, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, etc. Illustrated by 
96 plates, exhibiting over 700 examples, 
An indispensable work for the collector and one of the most comprehensive 
ever issued on this subject. 


EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
By JOSEPH STRZYGOWSKI. Dealing with Pre-Romanesque Art of the 
Crotians ; Wooden Architecture in Eastern Europe; Half-Timber Churches in 
Western Europe ; the Mast Churches of Norway ; Royal Tombs in Scandinavia. 
With 190 illustrations. Royal 8vo. (10 in. x6} in.). Cloth, gilt. Price 25s. 
net. 

Professor Strzygowski’s theories, drawn from a life devoted to research, 
have created something akin to a revolution in the study of Christian Church 
art. The present volume, based on lectures delivered at University College, 
London, treats of the ancient timber church art of the North, and opens up a 
fascinating new field for study. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Elementary and Secondary ; the planning, arrangement, and - of day and 
boarding schools. By SIR FELIX CLAY, BT., F.R.I.B.A., late Architect 
to the Board of Education. Third Edition. Entirely re-written. With 170 
illustrations. Royal 8vo (10in.x6}in.). Cloth. 25s. net. 





An Indispensable Volume in the Library of all Connoisseurs and Collectors 


OLD PEWTER: 


In England, Scotland and Ireland. By HOWARD HERSCHEL 


ITS MAKERS AND MARKS 


COTTERELL, Past President of the Society of Pewter Collectors. Containing 448 pages, with a 


Directory of over 6,000 Old Pewterers, many thousands of reproductions of all known Marks and Se condary Marks ; upwards of 360 Photographic Illustrations of 


examples of Pewter Wares ; and Facsimiles of London and Edinburgh Touchplates, etc. 


£5 5s. net. 


Demy 4to. (114 x8} inches), bound in buckram, gilt. Subscription price, 


Mr. Cotterell’s work, on the compilation of which he has been engaged for over twenty years, forms one of the most comprehensive and scholarly on the craft ever 


produced. 





The first of these unique volumes published in 1928, in a limited edition of 100 copies, is now all but out of print. 


The four 


remaining volumes will be issued towards the end of 1929 in an edition of 125 copies. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS OF THE XVth TO THE XIXth CENTURIES 


A series of 5 monumental volumes (size 23} in. x 17$ in.), pose nate nearly 200 tacsimiles. Produced under the Editorship of CAMPBELL DODGSON, M.A., C.B.E., 


Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, London. 
I. DURER’S DRAWINGS IN COLOUR, LINE AND WASH. 


remain for sale.) 


ll. DRAWINGS BY ITALIAN MASTERS OF THE XVth AND XVilith CENTURIES. 40 facsimiles, with descriptive text. 
ill, DRAWINGS BY GERMAN AND SWISS MASTERS OF THE XVth AND 


IV. DRAWINGS BY FLEMISH AND DUTCH MASTERS OF THE XVth 


V. DRAWINGS BY FRENCH MASTERS OF THE XViith TO XIXth CENTURIES. 34 facsimiles, with descriptive text. 
This superb series reproduces some of the most important and revealing examples of the work of the greatest artists of the past five centuries. 


A selection of 56 facsimiles with descriptive text. 


XVith CENTURIES. 


Price £15 net. (Of this volume only 5 copies 
Price £12 net. 

21 facsimiles, with descriptive text. Price 88 net. 
XViith CENTURIES. 40 fac: imiles, with descriptive text. Price £12 net. 
Price £14 net. ad « 
The prints are of 


incomparable beauty and interest and surpassing anything of the kind previously attempted. 
Subscribers are advised to register without delay, as the small edition is certain to be exhausted at an early date. 





Two New Portfolios of the Marees Society’s Publications. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 
A representative selection of facsimiles of the artist’s water colours and pen 
drawings. Folio (19}in. x 25in.), in handsome portfolio. EDITION LIMITED 
to 60 COPIES. Subscription price to November 30th, £17 10s. net, afterwards 
£20 net. Ready. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


A representative selection of facsimiles of the artist’s water colours and drawings 
in pastel, pencil, chalk, and charcoal, with one subject in oils. Folio (19} in. 
by 25 in.) in handsome portfolio. EDITION LIMITED TO 100 COPIES, 
of which the greater part is already subscribed. Subscription price till 
December 2nd, £19 net. Afterwards, $22 10s. net. [In the press. 





“| Full Illustrated List of Messrs. Batsford’s fine range of Publications on Architecture, Art, Social Life, etc., free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, LONDON 
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bitter disillusionment, so frequent in German war books, is 
scarcely to be found here. Here, instead, is sublime con- 
fidence. All these students believe explicitly in the cause 
they are fighting for, and express themselves with self- 
conscious righteousness. ‘‘ Only one thing is real now— 
the war! And the only thing that now inspires and uplifts 
one is love for the German Fatherland and the desire to fight 
and risk all for Emperor and Empire.'’ How often that cry 
is repeated in these pages, often with an aspiration to an 
ideal world to be attained by victory! How different is the 
English attitude! Mr. Mottram is very English, and this is 
how he and his kind came into the war:— 


‘* We had nearly all enlisted in the ranks, and although 
there must have been great variations, amid so many 
hundreds of thousands, in the motive, I believe in the main 
that none of my sort had any military instinct and very 
little class consciousness. ... I never heard the invasion of 
Germany mentioned except in joke, and I am quite sure 
that if we had had any inkling of what the last year of 
War and first of Peace were to be like, most of us would 
never have gone, and we should have been an awkward lot 
to conscript. How were we enlisted? In 1914, so utterly 
unprepared were we that the dominant note of those days 
was one of uncomprehending enthusiasm veiled by 
comedy.” 


The English attitude is the more human one, we may 
modestly claim. It is less the product of education. It is 
moge flexible. Its pitfall is sentimentality. P 

The personal records of Mr. Mottram and his book- 
fellows are some of the best that have appeared; Mr. 
Mottram’s, indeed, is particularly good, avoiding any sug- 
gestion of ‘‘ literary ’’ values, keeping to the facts, without 
exaggeration and without extenuationg Mr. Williamson's 
book has previously appeared in a mofe expensive form, but 
is reissued after some revision. It is a sensitive work, 
grounded in disillusion, it is true, but firm in spite of its 
pathos. is a retrospective meditation of one who in his 
disillusionment visits the battlefields of ten years ago, as if 
to seek there some solace for his bitterness, but in vain; The 
‘* Tales '’ by the Padre-Founder of Toc H are as sentimental 
as the basis of that institution: Kipling and holy water, 
they might be called. But the defects are English defects, 
and to be cured by understanding, not scorn. ‘‘ Schlump " 
is the record of a scamp in the war: the kind of man whose 
energies were mainly devoted to securing cushy jobs, and 
to the satisfaction of his lusts. It is a curious book, con- 
scienceless, at times unreal. It, too, is a product of disillu- 
sionment, but instead of bitterness expresses that far more 
terrible state of mind, indifference. 


THRILLERS 

The Master of the Day of Judgment. By LEO PERUTz. Trans- 
lated from the German by HEDWIG SINGER. (Elkin 
Mathews. 6s.) 

The Living Dead Man. By LeRoy Scotr. (Nash & Grayson. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mystery of a Butcher’s Shop. By GLADYS MITCHELL. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

Greenface. By FRANK KING. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


The Stolen Millionaire. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Unexpected Legacy. 
The Secret Hand. By C. G. L. Du CANN. 

Stories. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
The Yellow Rat. By FRANcIS D. GRIERSON 
Betrayal. By A. E. and H. C. WALTER 


By SELDON Truss. (Thornton Butter- 


By E. R. PuNSHON. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
The Methuen Clue 


(Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


WE admire a new “ thriller ’’ as we admire a new model at 
the Motor Show—for the ingenious gadgets. The principle 
of combustion and battery remains the same. The criminal, 
in real life, expends his ingenuity on the disposal of his 
victim’s embarrassing remains. The criminal, in the recur- 
rent “ thrillers *’ of each season, employs the most elaborate 
contrivances for the really simple act of killing, and then 
pops the corpse into a lonely wood or an armchair. 

To find a murder story which happens to be a work of 
art and not a fine piece of mechanism is rare. But ‘‘ The 
Master of the Day of Judgment,’’ by Leo Perutz, the Vien- 
nese author, is a further example of what can be done on 
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the Continent. Here is murder, uncanny and epidemic 
suicide, mystery, detection: and at the same time a won- 
derful exploration of mind and personality. Intellect work- 
ing against the medieval remnant of ghosts, hauntings, and 
remorse gave human intensity to the melodrama of ‘* Ham- 
let’’: the lugubrious properties of Gothic romance were 
fashioned for the last time into imaginative terror by Poe. 
Working in the contemporary convention of a psychology 
which resolves our consciousness into its components, Leo 
Perutz terrifies us by opening, here and there, the trap-doors 
of the subconscious, and showing us the depths of natural 
darkness. The circumstances of the plot are choice. Eugene 
Bischoff, an old actor, is leading a Brahms trio in his 
drawing-room, his young wife and her former lover, Baron 
Von Yosch, are quietly at enmity ; and Sogrub, a queer but 
amiable Russian, completes the Chekhov scene. Bischoff 
leaves the room, and a moment later is found shot. In 
following the clues, we trace the mental and nervous reper- 
cussions of the tragedy, as it impinges on other lives. Tradi- 
tional stuff of black magic and a drug discovered by an early 
Florentine painter is introduced, but the psychological 
raison d’étre for this conventional picturesqueness lies in 
the ultimate surprise. Moreover, the objective precision of 
the events, due to a mental cause which it is difficult to detect, 
makes the story sufficiently exciting for those who like flats 
and sharps, but despise harmonics. 

After the subliminal explorations of Leo Perutz, the 
world of subterranean passages, secret doors, and creaking 
footsteps at midnight has a comfortable sanity about it, for 
us. There is certainly human drama in ‘“‘ The Living Dead 
Man,”’ though the book starts badly. If we can believe that 
a man, completely restored to jubilant health, after hidden 
years of complete paralysis, would not be recognized by his 
own brother, Peter Buchanan’s Hamlet-like method of stag- 
ing a scene to catch a murderer will be enjoyed. Fantasy 
rather than human drama predominates in Miss Mitchell’s 
mystery yarn. Young people scamper at midnight in the 
woods, and a Chestertonian young man steals a varnished 
roach from a glass case and buries it in the grave which 
someone else had dug beside a sacrificial stone. But fantasy 
scarcely redeems us from Miss Mitchell’s really horrible idea 
of making the murderer hang the neatly dissected joints of 
his victim in the village butcher’s shop. 

The mechanism of ‘‘ Green-Face *’ and ‘“‘ The Stolen Mil- 
lionaire ’’ is well-oiled and quick-running. In the former, 
we accompany a cheerful insurance agent through doors 
hidden in grandfather clocks or blank walls, narrowly 
escape being gassed, and reach the grand climax when a 
murderous doctor, mowing down police with the machine- 
gun mounted on his seaplane, is circumvented by an insane 
chemist. A fashionable London restaurant, secret lifts, and 
a private room where society women are photographed by a 
concealed camera for purposes of blackmail, a tank beneath 
a ball-room where victims hear the rush of taps and the 
ha-ha of an Italian Countess, are the substance of ‘‘ The 
Stolen Millionaire.*’ One likes, in this book, the distinct 
annoyance of the clergyman at a burial service, when the 
‘* corpse ’’ fired a shot through the coffin. Quite a good yarn 
about a newspaper ‘‘ scoop.” 

Love imparts a glow to the next four books of murder. 
In ‘‘ The Unexpected Legacy,’’ a cheerful and pert young 
man is accused of murder, but saves a pretty heiress from 
wicked solicitors and white slave traffickers. Professor 
Verikoff, of ‘‘ The Secret Hand,”’ tries to poison his prospec- 
tive son-in-law but is murdered himself: there is an un- 
pleasant orang-outang in this exciting yarn to haunt one’s 
dreams. In ‘‘ The Yellow Rat,’’ an international financier 
murders his victims publicly by an ingenious dodge, which 
readers will probably tumble to. The marriage of Violet 
Bleyne and Adrian Steele is interrupted in the first chapter 
by the murder of the bride’s father at the very church door: 
and our interest is immediately secured. There is sound 
workmanship in ‘* The Betrayal,’’ and Scotland Yard tracks 
its man efficiently. Brenda, the wife of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, conceives a guilty passion for the ‘‘ Wraith,’”’ and that 
chivalrous avenger of wartime wrongs shields her when she 
shoots a political enemy. 
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HOW AMUSING! 
DENIS MACKAIL 


‘And it really is! It is a volume to pick up 
wn browse in at random, since one may be 
sure of amusement on any and every page.” 
—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


STRANGE STORIES 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


| “No more delightful omnibus volume has 

found its way to the table beneath this window 

than ‘Strange Stories.’ "’—Daily Chronicle. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE REBELS 
ALFRED NEUMANN 


‘A piece of work magnificent in con¢ -eption, 
a often finely spectac ular in execution.”’— 
Fortnightly Revies &s. 6d. net 


THE 


DARK JOURNEY 
JULIAN GREEN | 


‘ As if Flaubert at his best had collaborated 
with Edgar Allan Po2!’’—Daily News. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THEY STOOPED TO 


FOLLY 
ELLEN GLASGOW 


“TI consider Ellen Glasgow the greatest of } 
American women novelists.”"—James Branch | 
Cabell. 7s. 6d. net. | 
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YOUNG | 
MRS. GREELEY | 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


‘** This story has humour, keen observation, and 
a very discriminating sense of character.’’— 
John o’ London's Weekly. 6s. net. 
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A MODERN COMEDY 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


UNIFORM WITH ‘“‘THE FORSYTE SAGA.” 


Ss. 6d. cloth. 12s. 6d. leather. 
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THE 
GOOD 


COMPANIONS 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


652 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
M (aad 
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THE HAWBUCKS 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


“The Hawbucks is a splendid piece of work, 
which makes one proud to be English and 
grateful for the beauties of the English country- 
side.”’-—Daily Chronicle. 


BLACK ROSES 
F. BRETT YOUNG 


“A highly distinguished piece of work.’’— 
Observer. 7s. 6d. net, 
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UPS AND DOWNS 


STACY AUMONIER 
EXTRACT FROM JOHN GALS- 
WORTHY’S FOREWORD. 


“T write this foreword with enthusiasm, for 
these are the assembled tales of a real master 
of the short story.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
OMNIBUS BOOK 


1,024 





Here is the perfect Christmas present. 
pages of first-class reading matter, chiefly of 

the gayer sort, and all by famous ‘authors, in | 
one Cr. 8vo. volume, for Ss. 6d. net. | 
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CHARIOT WHEELS 
SYLVIA THOMPSON 


‘She has shown things not easy to wipe from 
the memory.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net 


DESOLATE HOUSE 
HELEN SIMPSON 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Cups, Wands 
| and Swords.” A book which is a real pleasure 
to read and recommend.” 7s. 6d net. 


NICKY, SON OF 


| EGG 
| GERALD BULLETT 
| 


“It is worthy of the Book Society’s choice.” 


—Morning Post. is. net. 


| HIDE IN THE 
| DARK 
FRANCES NOYES HART 


‘‘ First-class mystery.”—Sunday ~—. 
7s. 6d. net. 






































Agriculture ........Sir A. D. Hall, K.C.B. 
Astronomy, ..Sir Frank Dyson 
ee Sir Oliver Lodge 
Browning ........... K. Chesterton 
DT chiveeesecan Dr. E. F. Bashford 
Cannon, &c. ..Col. Sir H. W. Barlow, 
Bart. 
——, C—2——e Prof. J. A. S. Watson 
Sie Prof. J. A. Thomson 
Christianity, &c. ..Rev. Prof. H. T. Andrews 
eee Hon. R. H. Lyttelton 
BOCCKIOR nn cece Prof. Sir John Adams 
English Language ..Professor H. C. Wyld 
i a G. Dawson Lewis 
SE venseceors Ethel M. Elderton 


extant of its size. 








For this edition Messrs. J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., 


of the subjects with which they have dealt. 





NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A. Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


10 Volumes Imperial 8vo Cloth £10 net, Quarter-Leather £15 net, Half-Morocco £17 10s. net. 


HERE are the names of a few of the Contributors to the New Edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, along with the titles of some 
This list is indicative of the authoritative character of the entire work ; a statement which can 
best be proved by the probable purchaser referring to a subject in which he is specially interested. He will invariably find that the 


writer is one of outstanding eminence. 


Fabianism ........ George Bernard Shaw 
Housing, &c. ...... Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie 


League of Nations Professor Gilbert Murray ; 


H. Wilson Harris 
Lamaism, Lhasa ..Dr. W. od McGovern 
oe ea W. J. Per 
ase Lascelles "Toweventile 
Navy, @e. ....ccced Admiral Sir R. Tupper 
Newspapers ........ Lord Riddell 
Paleography ...... Prof. A. bag ond 
Philosophy, &c. ..Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison 


Physiology, &c.....Prof. W. D. Halliburton 


., Se Sir Edmund Gosse 
Pretectiem nce ces Lord Birkenhead 
SUE dcs0 sc acu Prof. William Peddie 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says: 
‘“‘T brought myself up on ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
The new edition thereof 





Before purchasing an encyclopaedia examine the new edition of “ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,” 
seen at all the leading booksellers. There is no more authoritative Encyclopaedia published. At all Booksellers. 


_W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.; & Edinburgh. 








have produced a splendid and thoroughly up-to-date set of authoritative political and physical maps. 


is one of my latest joys.’’ 














Reads, Be. ....0ce. Prof. Sir T. H. Beare 
Rontgen Rays ...... Prof. C. G. Barkla 
Shakespeare ...... G. Harrison 
Shipbuilding........ . R. Barnett 

Sociology Jictor V. Branford 

Stone Age rof. A. S. Macalister 





:.Miss Enid Rose 
..Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 


Donald 
Wales—Language ..Prof. Sir 
and Literature ones 
Weaving, Wool, &c. Prof. Roberts Beaumont 
Wireless Telegraphy R. W. Weightman 
Women’s Rights ..Dame Millicent G. Fawcett 
World War L. G. Robinson 


Theatre 
Trade Unions 


John Morris 


which is the best thing 


which may be 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, 1886-1889. (Constable. 
31s. 6d.) 
The Life of George Meredith. By ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT. 

(Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 

Heine. By H. G. ATKINS. The Republic of Letters. (Rout- 
ledge. 6s.) 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. CHESTERTON. People’s 

Library. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

The Early Life and Adventures of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Ly 

ARTHUR LYTTON SELLS. (Heffer. 8s. 6d.) 

Recollections of My Youth. 3y ERNEST RENAN. sroadway 

Diaries. (Routledge. 12s. €d.) 

Tu Fu. The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet. Arranged !)\ 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. (Cape. 21s.) 

However turbulent the life of a great artist may be it is 
usually tranquil compared with the after-life of his memory 
and his works. He dies; letters, diaries, gossip, intimate 
revelations begin to testify ; provisional estimates appear ; 
the definitive biography is written. But a biography is only 
definite in relation to a fashion of thought. The fashion 
changes, the material is raked over afresh, all is to do again. 
Most of the books in this list are serious works of elucida- 
tion or criticism, and merit more than a summary notice. 
In the mass they define nothing so clearly as the switch- 
back of reputation, and the more eloquently they persuade, 
the more they seem to indicate that the last word can never 
be said. 

Van Gogh’s letters to his family, of which this is the 
closing volume, might be considered final and conclusive if 
only one could read them without the certainty that they 
will presently be explained. Here a man is allowed to speak 
for himself; and what he says, and omits to say, is so 
simple and terrible that there is really no more to be said. 
This is the last phase, when he leaves Paris for good and 
begins in Arles his last struggle against poverty, ill-health, 
self-indulgence, and the impossibility of getting on canvas, 
without abandoning his experiments, anything that people 
will buy. His brother Theo supports him from Paris with 
50-franc notes. He dodges the mistral, catches the orchards 
in bloom, orders more and more paints and canvases, drinks 
too much, worries too much, is full of anxious plans to save 
his brother's pocket, and divert a little of the money which 
art dealers pay for the works of dead painters into the 
pockets of living and starving ones. These letters are 
monotonous with the anxious shifts of penury, warm with 
simple affection, and gay with impressionistic colour. Per- 
haps something will turn up ; meanwhile, one must paint. 
What turns up is madness: he cuts off his ear, gives it to 
a prostitute, and is locked up. After that, he paints and 
writes from various asylums; paints to keep the fear of 
madness away, and writes that life is possible even with a 
weak head. Possibly this is the record of a neurotic char- 
acter who had only himself to blame for what happened ; 
certainly it will have a place in the poignant literature of 
suffering. 

With the next four books we are in the thick of the 
biographical battle. Mr. Sencourt has written—in parts 
overwritten—a very able study of Meredith. This book is a 
subtle piece of advocacy, carefully planned, and good medi- 
cine perhaps for a generation which does not like what it 
knows of Meredith’s life and is apt to make his defects of 
character an excuse for shirking the difficult splendours of 
his prose. There is for contemporary taste something hectic 
and overdriven, something vaguely wrong with the intense 
verbiage, the glitter and restlessness of his prose. A man 
who could make a lifelong habit of such a display—even 
such a glorious display—could not be very sure of himself. 
Too much perhaps has been heard of the handsome, eager 
boy chafing in the tailor’s shop, the ardent young poet who 
turned a frozen back on his first wife, the old voice booming 
away in endless monologue from the chalet at Box Hill. Mr. 
Sencourt does not palliate these things ; he lays a different 
emphasis upon them. One’s only complaint is that he leaves 
Meredith to reach the age of marriage on the minimum of 
biographical detail. One can have too little, as well as too 
much, of sordid necessary particulars ; and the young Mere- 
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dith was not solely nourished on German idealism. From 
this point, however, everything is squarely faced. Knitting 
the man with his work, Mr. Sencourt contends that Meredith 
remodelled and idealized his life in his novels and in some 
of his poetry. There is something in this, but not enough 
perhaps to turn the point of recent criticism. 

The battle over Heine has reached almost international 
dimensions, and it is greatly to Professor Atkins’s credit 
that, knowing the battlefield so thoroughly, he keeps him- 
self strenuously above it and so writes a book which is 
short, compact, illuminating, and reliable. A man so 
gashed, both in himself and in his work, with conflict and 
contradiction, is not to be summed up ; and while Mr. Atkins 
analyzes and exposes every important phase of Heine’s 
character and career, he is careful not to draw a neat line 
and tot up the answer. It is possible, as Mr. Atkins shows, 
to study this stormy figure without being dazzled by the 
limelight or confused by the shouting. Here is lyric poetry 
of tragic tenderness and marvellous economy, but it was not 
written by a maligned genius. Here is a man who was faith- 
less to his faith, his friends, his native land, and even to 
himself ; and yet he ended his life with admirable courage in 
sickness and adversity. Englishmen take naturally to 
Heine’s poetry and his wit, and do not bother much about 
the fuss he caused in Europe; but anyone who wants to 
study that lurid background will find it admirably sketched 
here. 

Mr. Chesterton’s place is not above the battle. He says 
roundly that there has been a great deal too much Steven- 
soniana, and that now, for a change, he will write a book 
about Stevenson and will praise him. He points out with 
great force that Stevenson took the penny blood-and-thunder 
and turned it into literature ; that the quality of his work 
is sharp, clear, and two-dimensional, like the cardboard 
theatre which delighted his childhood ; that it is not such a 
bad thing if a man coins ringing epithets and makes his sen- 
tences march with a self-conscious swing ; and finally that 
Stevenson escaped from Puritanism, not into the pessimism 
of Beardsley or Poe, but into a vision of childhood. This is 
very refreshing after so much insistence on the sedulous ape, 
the sick-bed, and the soiled linen, and if (as usual) the way 
Mr. Chesterton lays about him is rather more impressive 
than the strokes he gets home, a good deal of what this little 
book contains needed badly to be said. 

Mr. Sells’s narrative is of a restless, timid lad who at 
sixteen ran away from Geneva and fell into the arms of a 
charming lady who persuaded him into the Roman faith. 
Loosely bound to the charming lady, he wanders for the 
next ten years about Switzerland and France, always aban- 
doning promising work and going off broodingly to look at 
the scenery with slightly disreputable companions. This is 
a delightful, humorous, human tale. But the young man is 
Rousseau, the lady is Madame de Warens ; and so Mr. Sells’s 
account, which is based on recent researches and clears up 
many obscurities, becomes an important contribution to the 
early life of the philosopher. This might have been a less 
pleasant book if Mr. Sells had borrowed the psychological 
microscope which has been used so freely on Rousseau. But 
he has been content to relegate the inevitable pathological 
queries to notes at the end of the book. And so the reader 
gets an unimpeded general view of Rousseau up to the time 
when he gathers some books together and sits down to think. 

The list closes with the autobiographies of two philo- 
sophers. In his charming book, well translated by Mr. Pit- 
man, Renan recollects with an equal calm the simple faith 
and manners of his Breton people and the agonies which 
overtook him when he left them to find in Paris that the 
Bible is not literally true. There is a clear and calm intel- 
lectual light which, suffusing this autobiography, gives it a 
memorable strength. Mrs. Ayscough’s reconstruction, from 
his poems, of the life of a Chinese poet of the eighth century 
suffers a good deal from the difficulties of literary transport 
between China and England. She is so conscious of this 
that the poems themselves are hidden under a formidable 
paraphernalia of comment and explanation. This book is 
evidently a work of loving labour, but it would have been 
more readable if the labour had been less. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Palestine in Picture 
With an Introduction by Canon C. E. RAVEN. 
Quarto, cloth, ros. 6d. net (Postage 1s. 3d.). A 
handsome book of pictures of the Holy Land. 
“A fascinating volume.”—British Weekly. 


Studies in the 
Political Thinkers of the 


Nineteenth Century 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litr.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I.—From Malthus to Kingsley. Vol. II.— 
From H. Spencer to Ramsay MacDonald. 12s. 6d. 
each volume (Postage gd.). 

The author defines the characteristics of English 
thinkers by showing how the current of thought 
has gathered strength from the gradual working 
out of the national adventure. 

By the same author: THE HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO 
THE PRESENT. 2nd Edn. 12s. 6d. net. 


By PIERO MISCIATTELLI. 
English Versions by M. PETERS-ROBERTS. 


The Mystics of Siena 
Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. net (Postage gd.) 
Illustrated. 

“A brilliant interpretation of the Mystics.”— 
D’ Annunzio. 


Savonarola 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net (Postage gd.) 
Illustrated. 


A remarkably vivid picture of Savonarola and his 
times. This book had an immense success in Italy. 


The Early Life and Adventures of 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 
By A. L. SELLS. Introduction by Prof. O. H. 
PRIOR. Demy &vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net (Postage 
6d.). Illustrated. 
** Photographs have seldom been used to a better 
effect than by the author of this careful, fair-minded 
and sympathetic account.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Man at the Gate of the World 
By one who forsook Him and fled. A story of the 
Star by W. E. CULE. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net (Postage 6d.). Illustrated. 

** A lovely story of the third Wise Man.” 


The Lord’s Minstrel 

(ST. FRANCIS OF ASsISI) 
By C. M. DUNCAN-JONES. _ Illustrated by 
E. CANZIAM. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
(Postage 8d.). 
“An ideal Christmas present.”—Church Times. 


JUST OUT 


Prayers for a Two-Year Old 
By J. S. HOYLAND. Decorated by K. BRIGGS. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.). A 
charming little gift book for child-lovers. 
Ask to see THE BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES 
of Christmas Cards and Calendars. 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. Cambridge 
The Petty Cury Bookshop. And of all Booksellers, 
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Just Published 


7s. 6d. net 


FAR WANDERING MEN 
JOHN RUSSELL 


Author of ‘‘ Where the Pavement Ends” 


John Russell was described by S. P. B. Mais as “A 
NEW KIPLING” when Where the Pavement Ends was 
published. That book exploded the belief that books 
of short stories do not sell, We confidently expect 
another great success with this new book, the stories 
of which are of the wilder parts ot the South Seas 
and of other countries where life is close to nature. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SELBORNE 


by GILBERT WHITE 
Edited and with an Introduction by E. M. NICHOLSON 
This edition of the famous classic is illustrated from 
16 wood engravings by S. FITCH DAGLISH and 


from 2 photogravure portraits of White which have 
never before appeared in a book. 


There is a limited edition of 75 copies, with an extra signed 
engraving at {5 5s. net. Ordinary Edition, Crown 4to, 42s. net. 





A TROPICAL TAPESTRY 


by HUBERT S. BANNER 


Mr. Banner is author of the standard bock on Java, 
Romantic Java, and, in this travel book of the East 
Indies, he uses to the full his great knowledge and 
literary powers. His book is beautifully illustrated 
from the line drawings of Dorothy Hope-Falkner, 
of Singapore. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 





MARSHAL FOCH 


His Own Words on Many Subjects 
RAYMOND RECOULY 


“ Amazingly various in its contents, and, in the old 
and useful phrase, is a mine of good things,”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net. 


LONDON, W.C.2 


15 BEDFORD ST. (B. 
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** ELIZABETH ” 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rigen. The Enchanted April. The Benefactress. New 
Pocket Edition. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 


It is essential that any writer with a strong sentimental 
bias towards flower-gardens, the beauties of Nature, and 
such-like should possess at the least a strong sense of 
humour. ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ has this in full measure, and is, 
moreover, blessed with a singularly acute intelligence and 
a strong knowledge of humanity, due perhaps to the fact 
that she is apparently equally versed in the national charac- 
teristics of both the English and the German races. As a 
result, she rarely lapses into sticky sentiment in dealing with 
the inanimate, and never in dealing with human beings. 
Her sense of character is unerring, and although she some- 
times steers very close to burlesque (the professor in ‘‘ Adven- 
tures in Riigen’’ is an example), she never crosses the 
borderline entirely or destroys our belief in the reality of 
her characters. There is no one in her books whom we 
cannot be said to have met personally. In addition to this, 
there is her fine sensibility to natural beauty and country 
solitude. She is an ardent Wordsworthian, ardent enough 
to speak of the ‘‘ adorable stodginess’’ of ‘‘ The Prelude ” 
in the same breath as ‘‘the divineness of his inspired 
poems.’’ There is, too, her firm and iconoclastic attitude 
towards Duty :— 


“I don’t like Duty—-everything in the least disagreeable 
is sure to be one’s duty”; 


and again :— 
‘** Heaven is in our home.’ 
““*Tt isn’t,’ said Mrs. Wilkins, again surprisingly. 
‘*Mrs. Arbuthnot was taken aback. Then she said 


gently, ‘Oh, but it is. It is there if we choose, if we make 
it.’ 


*“*]T do choose, and I do make, and it isn't,’ said Mrs. 

Wilkins.” 

‘The Enchanted April*’’ is, perhaps, her most 
delicious book. ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden ”’ gives 
the impression, in the light of her subsequent volumes, that 
she had not really got into her stride, but in ‘‘ The En- 
chanted April ’’ she is in her element. It is a simple story 
of two Hampstead wives, tired of suburban life and of their 
unsatisfactory husbands, who hire a villa in Italy for April, 
and, to cut their expenses, share it with two other females, 
whom they obtain by advertising. Thus it is we are intro- 
duced to the immortal Mrs. Fisher, who had either known 
personally, or been patted on the head in childhood by, all 
the Great Victorians. The gradual softening of this can- 
tankerous old woman by the happiness of an Italian spring 
and the pleasant company which surrounds her, is one of the 
most delightful threads which run through the book. 
‘* Elizabeth ” is an adept at introducing a fresh and inevit- 
able character just at the right moment, and it is this that 
gives even the lightest of her books a coherence and form 
which solidifies one’s enjoyment. 

‘** Elizabeth’s *’ chief fault lies in the sameness of her 
people. After reading two or three of her works one after 
the other, one begins to realize that her box of puppets is 
not very well stocked, and that it is chiefly by her cunning 
humour and everlasting sympathy that she succeeds in hid- 
ing the strings. She is so sympathetic towards her 
characters that she will continually defend the unpleasant 
ones in a somewhat bewildering manner, until we do not 
know whether we are to despise them or not. The impos- 
sible Minora is the only one over whom she really lets her- 
self go. She is taken on a winter excursion to the Baltic 
coast, and the party stands in silence before a superb 
view :— 


‘*Minora broke the silence by remarking that Dresden 
was pretty, but she thought this beat it almost.... ! After 
which we turned away and thought we would keep her 
quiet by feeding her.”’ 


If you are fond of flowers or the sea or woods or hills ; 
and if you like to chuckle as you read, you will be satisfied 


with a volume of ‘‘ Elizabeth.”’ ‘‘ Elizabeth ” is swi generis ; 
refuse all imitations. 
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PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 


Cardinal Wiseman. 
bourne. 7s. 6d.) 

Bishop Stirling of the Falklands. 
(Seeley Service. 10s. 6d.) 

Hudson Taylor: The Man Who Believed God. By MARSHALL 
BROOMHALL. (Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d.) 

F. B. Meyer: Preacher, Teacher, Man of God. By A. CHESTER 
MANN. (Allen & Unwin. 5s. and 3s. 6d.) 


G. A. Studdert Kennedy. By His Frienps. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5S. 


By DENIS GWYNN. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 


By FREDERICK C. MACDONALD. 


WISEMAN and Meyer came of good, solid, merchant stock, 
respectively Catholic and dissenting. Stirling, himself an 
adventurer, was the son of a naval captain and was early 
influenced by a devout clerical uncle. Spiritually, Taylor 
was the child of the Methodist Revival, for his grandparents 
had been ‘‘ converted ’’ under Wesley himself, whom they 
had lodged in their cottage at Barnsley. Kennedy’s father 
was an Anglican clergyman.. Heredity and environment 
can, we know, play queer tricks. But the lives of these five 
very different—yet, in certain ways, very similar—religious 
leaders suggest that, even in the case of very strong per- 
sonalities, the mould into which a man’s thought and energy 
run depends rather upon birth and training than upon in- 
dividual initiative. Our authors emphasize the debt which 
their respective subjects owed to religious parents, and home 
influence obviously fostered the moral enthusiasm, courage, 
and self-abnegation for which at least four of them were 
conspicuous. (Wiseman was too much of a statesman for 
his motives to be easily judged.) Yet a ‘‘ godly heritage ” 
has a repressive, as well as an energizing, effect upon its 
sons, because of the traditional theology which it places as a 
partial screen between them and the common Christ to whom 
they are all taught to pay lip-service. Meyer and Kennedy 
seem most succesfully to have escaped the bonds of their 
inheritance. Yet even in their beliefs or practices there 
were things perplexing to the plain student of the New 
Testament. 

It is particularly difficult for that plain student to write 
with sympathy of the Roman Catholic Church. The Church 
itself is apparently exalted by its adherents to a position so 
far above that of its Founder that one is lost in a maze of 
irrelevant controversies. It bewilders an ordinary intelli- 
gence that to men of such ability and devotion as Wiseman 
and Newman the Council of Trent should have been so much 
more important than the Sermon on the Mount. Wiseman 
—the first Cardinal-Archbishop of England, whose fame has 
been overclouded by that of Manning, his successor—himself 
did much to bring about Newman’s conversion, and Mr. 
Gwynn throws light upon the jesuitical intrigues that pre- 
ceded it. Some Roman Catholics favoured a straightforward 
attack upon Newman. Others believed that if only the 
Catholic movement in the Anglican Church could for a time 
be kept and fostered within the Anglican Communion itself, 
not only Newman, but a host of his followers, would 
at length fall like ripe fruit into the lap of Rome. They were 
sorely disappointed when Newman's followers broke away 
from him, leaving him to cross the rubicon alone. There 
is at times an unwholesome moral atmosphere about this 
chapter of ecclesiastical rivalry. But there is no denying 
the human interest of it, and Mr. Gwynn brings that out well. 

Bishop Stirling and Hudson Taylor were two foreign 
missionaries of the last century—the one Anglican, the other 
Wesleyan. Both men were fervently evangelical, and both 
were good organizers as well as fearless pioneers, who, like 
Saint Paul, endured ‘ perils oft.”” The name of Stirling is 
still cherished all over South America, while Taylor has 
left as his memorial the China Inland Mission. The stories 
of the two men are full of adventures and travel, as well 
as religious interest. But, while Mr. Macdonald writes 
simply and with charm, Mr. Broomhall’s book is overloaded 
with pietistic rhetoric. 

Meyer began his career under the influence of Moody 
revivalism. He remained strictly evangelical to the end of 
his eighty-odd years. Yet in action he was more catholic 
than were his beliefs. If he regarded as his main task the 
saving of souls for a future life, he was unstinting of his 
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LORD 
LANSDOWNE: 


By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 25s. net. 





THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 


Being the Autobiography of Flora Annie Steel. With 
portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 





SIR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT: 
A Memoir 


By Str HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Barrt., G.C.V.O., 
M.D. With portraits. 15s. net. 











SIR GEORGE PARKIN: | 
A Biography | 
| 


By Str JOHN WILLISON, LL.D. With ‘portraits. | 
12s. 6d. net. 








SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the | 
University of Edinburgh. 18s. net. 


Times : “ It is an extremely valuable work, and not least in 
the fact that it is written especially for the citizen to read and 
not merely for the specialist to criticize.” 





POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


=" By PROF. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of ‘* The Problem 
of Industrial Relations,” etc. 8s. 6d. net. 





WEALTH AND LIFE 


By J. A. HOBSON,?Author of ‘“ Work7and Wealth: a 
Human Valuation.” 15s. net. 


_ Daily News : “ It is closely and cogently argued, and has that 
vitality which is characteristic of real greatness. It is among 
the few books which appear in any generation which are posses- 
sions for all time.” 





HANS FROST 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 





October Novel Selected by The Book Society 


WHITEOAKS 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Jalna,” the famous 
novel which won the Atlantic Monthly prize of $10,000. 
7s. 6d. net. 




















Daily News: ‘‘ Miss de la Roche has a great sense for scenes, 
and an extraordinary gift for rendering them vividly. Scene | 
after scene in this book stands out with the sharpness of an | 
admirably-coloured wood-engraving.”’ 





SELECTED POEMS: 
Lyrical and Narrative 
i, By W.'B.,YEATS.¥% 7s. 6d. net. 


A MISCELLANY 


Papers and Addresses by A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Author of ‘ Shakespearean Tragedy,” ‘‘ Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 12th] 
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By Emil Ludwig 
JULY 1914 


‘‘The most vigorous and compelling picture 
which we have of the events of July 1914.’’"— 
Times Lit. Sup. 


3rd Impression. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 


By Erich Maria Remarque 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


“The Bible of the common soldier.’””—The 
Nation. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 300th thousand. 


By Wilfrid Ewart 
WAY OF REVELATION 


‘The finest novel the war has produced.’’— 
Sunday Times. 


11th Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


By Egon Wertheimer 
PORTRAIT OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


“A remarkable piece of work.’’—New 
Statesman. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By Lord Dunsany 
50 POEMS 


The author’s first volume of poems. 


Limited Edition of 250 numbered copies. 
10s. 6d. net. Library Edition 5s. net. 


By Countee Cullen 


BLACK CHRIST, and 
Other Poems 


A long narrative poem on the subject of 
lynching. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
First Popular Editions. 
By Emil Ludwig 
KAISER WILHELM II. 


“Likely to be read in a hundred years.’’— 
Spectator. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


GOETHE 


‘‘ The best of his biographies.””—Nation. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Illustrated 15s. net. 


24 2 sT,, LONDON 
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time, energy, and money in good works of every kind, and 
he often showed a fine initiative, as when, during his 
Leicester days, he himself organized a window-cleaning busi- 
ness to give discharged prisoners a chance of honest work. 
He combined gentleness with militancy to a rare degree, 
and no one who ever met him could doubt his sterling 
character or deny his charm. Mr. Mann has anticipated 
Dr. Fullerton’s official biography with an interestingly anec- 
dotal book. 

The volume on Studdert Kennedy contains tributes by 
the Archbishop of York, the Deans of Worcester and 
Guernsey, the Rev. P. T. R. Kirk, Dr. J. K. Mozley, and the 
Dean of Canterbury, better known as ‘ Dick’’ Sheppard. 
Dr. Temple says that until he met Kennedy he regarded him 
as a conscious poser. He was compelled to revise his esti- 
mate, as also must any reader of this book who has har- 
boured the same misconception. The testimony of these very 
varied friends, few of whom can have started with any 
natural sympathy for so original a personality as ‘‘ Wood- 
bine Willy,”’ is unanimous and emphatic. Kennedy’s 
character is revealed as having been all of a piece. The War 
did not make him, but merely provided him with a wider 
stage. His ‘‘eccentricities*’ were wholly spontaneous ; 
they were exercised with no thought of self-glory ; and they 
certainly served to explode a good deal of cant. 


ENGLISHMEN IN AFRICA 


Our African Winter, By A. CONAN DOYLE 

Wanderings in Central Africa. By DUGALD CAMPBELL, F.R.G:S., 
F.R.A.S Seeley, Service. 21s. 

In the Land of the Lion. By CHERRY KEARTON. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Arrowsmith. 


In African Game _ Tracks. By FRANK LAVALLIN PUXLEY. 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d. 

Where Lion Reign. By ARNOLD Hopson. C.M.G., F.R.G.S 
(Skeffington. 18s.) 

Lobengula. By HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, C.M.G. (Philip Allan. 
10s. 6d.) 


Str ARTHUR CONAN DoyLe, the eminent witch-doctor, was 
accompanied to Africa by his wife, who abhors cruelty to 
animals; his daughter Pilly. who behaves ‘ according to 
the highest traditions of the Girl Guides*’; and his two 
sons, ‘‘ two splendid young giants *’ equipped with plus fours 
and killing bottles. Lectures were given, questions answered, 
and pamphlets scattered broadcast. But unfortunately ‘‘Our 
African Winter ’’ is not free from inaccuracies. It was not, 
for example, James I. who wondered how the apple got 
into the dumpling ; Robben Island cannot be called Robin’s 
Island ; ‘‘ mulungu "’ is not a Zulu word; ‘ Africaans”’ is 
misspelt ; and ‘‘ bugainvillia ’’ is a wretched piece of care- 
lessness. The creator of Sherlock Holmes might have more 
respect for detail, for these clues in his style lead to depress- 
ing doubts. How can Sir Arthur expect us to take as gospel 
truth his conversations on ‘ the other side *’ when he is so 
slapdash on this? His sententious bonhomie is certainly very 
English, and he has that lovable eccentricity on which it 
is to be hoped that the sun will never set, but his incursions 
into the next world do not seem to have taken him into quite 
the best circles, for he asks us to believe that ‘‘ heaven- 
sent was Cecil Rhodes, and heaven-guarded above all human 
institutions is that British Empire which he did so much to 
extend.’’ As for Kenya, ‘‘ echoes of high romance came 
back to England, and Winston Churchill wrote it up, and 
now right in the very heart of black Africa there is this 
extraordinary wedge of 12,000 samples of our very best.’’ 
Sir Arthur urges us to give the extraordinary wedge ‘a 
free hand and plenty of arms.’’ Speaking for himself, he 
says he finds ‘‘ nothing so exhausting as rest.’’ The spirit 
of the age has never been more concisely phrased. 

In contrast, Mr. Dugald Campbell, as a Scotsman, is 
the best sort of African traveller; he is heroic, patient, 
experienced, and sympathetic. After thirty-six African years 
he is so hard-boiled that the Congo is little more to him than 
a sort of Kensington High Street. He refers to it as “a 
comfortable highway.’’ After all, any tourist ‘‘ may book 
a ticket in Brussels for Bongandanga, Bumba, or Bukama, 
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and visit the surrounding cannibal communities.”’ But the 
savage richness of remoter equatorial life is not for 
tourists. It takes wiser men than tourists to ‘‘ think black,”’ 
and more composed men to put up with “ huge, black, 
poisonous land-crabs which have pincers powerful enough 
to cut off a human toe, and which, when killed, emit an 
abominable stench.’’ And then an English Family Doyle, 
after all, would be unlikely to encounter the romantic but 
rheumatic young Senhor F——, who lives in a lonely fortress 
with the world’s most beautiful view and a harem of mulatto 
women with names like Palmyra and Messalina. Mr. Camp- 
bell ranged during several years from Loanda in Angola to 
Kano in Northern Nigeria. His book, provided with index, 
map, and photographs, is very interesting throughout, but 
his most suggestive references are to Portuguese coloniza- 
tion, tropical flora and fauna, cannibal life, and the French 
conquest of the Chad regions. The self-portrait between the 
lines generates in the reader a wish that all Empire-builders 
were as amiable. 

‘* Ostriches appear to be good parents.’’ ‘‘ The eland is 
a magnificent creature.’’ Thus Mr. Cherry Kearton, who 
hunts capably with a camera, and who once had to restrain 
a party of English officers from firing into a herd of giraffe 
with a Lewis gun. What a lot of big game has been 
massacred on the playing-fields of Eton! We fancy that Mr. 
Kearton would not like Mr. Puxley, chiefly on account of the 
latter’s attachment to his .500, and his view that ‘‘ the best 
way of killing time was undoubtedly to go out shooting.” 
For Mr. Kearton the hippo is harmless ; but for Mr. Puxley 
it is ‘‘the most dangerous animal.”’ Mr. Hodson, long- 
winded, as Puxleys and pioneers are apt to be, drags his 
mapless readers into an Abyssinian chaos. He has obviously 
been a worthy official, but much of his writing will only be 
found enthralling by his successor, and only enjoyable by 
his friends. ‘‘ Lobengula” is a novel-biography about the 
last successor of Tshaka and the fall of the Matabele. It is 
a story of the triumph of white covetousness over black 
superstition. Mr. Hole knows his subject, but one gets the 
impression that Lobengula was regarded as a species of big 
game. 


DISCOVERY AND DEFENCE 


The Ancient Explorers. By M. Cary, D.Litt., 
WARMINGTON, M.A. (Methuen. 12s, 6d.) 

Ferdinand Magellan. By E. F. BENSON. 
Series. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 

Commentaries of Ruy Freyre de Andrada. 
Introduction by C. B. BOXER. 
Routledge. 15s.) 


and E. H. 
The Golden Hind 


Edited with an 
The Broadway Travellers. 


ANYONE who has arrived at a new locality in a thick mist 
knows the fascination of seeing this gradually clear away, 
to reveal unsuspected landmarks, sheets of water, and the 
contours of peaks and highlands that were wrapped in mist. 
It supplies a personal and miniature analogy to the growth 
of a geographic consciousness in civilized communities, 
where, in place of a local landscape we must substitute the 
world. / The authors of ‘‘ The Ancient Explorers,’’ dealing in 
some detail with the earliest voyages and expeditions over 
sea and land, have produced what may be termed an 
emergent geography.) Beginning with the hemmed-in area 
of the Mediterranean Sea, Minoans, Phcenicians, Greeks are 
seen linking countries across the water, modelling out the 
shapes and extent of land masses by coastal exploration, 
pushing back the mists from the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, 
until even by Herodotus’s time the mapped world is assum- 
ing a fair size and some approach to accuracy. 

But with the records of Continental travel the situation 
loses its simplicity. Discovery is no longer absolute, and 
the authors, to carry on their scheme at all, find themselves 
forced to abandon a superterrestrial position and to adopt 
a locality and its point of view. So they adopt Mediter- 
ranean Europe, and are thus able to include in the “* opening 
up ’ of Asia those extensive wanderings of Alexander across 
territory that the historian knows already as the Persian 
Empire of Darius I. One man’s mist is another man’s sun- 
shine now ; and it is necessary, if the game of exploration is 
to go on, to hold certain (fortunately well-recognized) 
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| ITALIAN, PAINTING. By P. G. KONODY and 








R. H. WILENSKI. With 48 colour plates and 
48 black-and-white illustrations. 
» An account of the history of Art in Italy, from 
the Catacombs to the Eighteenth Century, 
written from the modern’point of view. 42s. net. 





| ‘Contains both facts and opinions that are of capital interest. 
The popular appeal of the volume is strengthened by many illus- 
trations.”—APOLLO. 


BRITISH COSTUME (Civil and Ecclesiasti- | 
cal) DURING NINETEEN | 


CENTURIES. By MRS. CHARLES H. 
ASHDOWN. Illustrated by about 500 engravings, 
plates, and coloured illustrations. The outcome 
of years of original research in the MS. Depart- 
ment, British Museum, and in various National 
Collections. A re-issue. 21/- net. 

“A sumptuous, beautifully produced and exceedingly valu- 
able work.”—THE STAGE. 





wn PLANNING OF THE GARDEN. 
By GEORGE F. TINLEY, THOMAS HUM- 
PHREYS, and W. IRVING. With 50 colour 
plates. "A re-issue at a cheaper price. 21/- 
net. 


“Both in its subject matter and its general 
production, this sumptuous work is one which any 
who love gardens, or have to do with the making 
of them, should possess.”—GARDEN LIFE. 





SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE WESTERN 
ISLES. By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 7/6 net. 


“A well-filled volume of history, of folk-lore, of natural | 
history, of personal impressions + « most profusely and admir- 
ably illustrated.”—SsatURDAY REVIEW. | 

“Not so much a guide as a lure to the most romantic citadel 
of these islands.”—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S WEEKLY 


WITCHWOOD. Uniform Edition of JOHN BUCHAN’S 
Novels. Cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net. 


FICTION. 17/6 net. 


THE BUNGALOW OF DEAD BIRDS. 
By GEORGE VARNEY. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF VINTRIX | 
POLBARTON. By IAN MARSHALL. | 


THE FLYING COURTSHIP. By E. J. RATH. 
THE TATTOOED MAN. By HOWARD PEASE. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


STORIES OF THE PAINTERS. By Amy 

; STEEDMAN. An ideal gift-book for young 
people. With 32 plates in colour and many 
black-and-white illustrations. 21/- net. 


| THE TRIUMPH OF MAN IN SCIENCE | 


— AND INVENTION. _ By ELLISON 
mes HAWKS. A clear account of the gradual ad- 
| vance of human invention and discovery from 


| “~~~ early times to the present day. Fully oe 
| in colour and black-and-white. 10/6 net 











THE ANCIENT EAST AND ITS STORY. | 


By JAMES BAIKIE. An account of the ancient 
nations about whose civilisation so much has_ | 
been discovered recently. Illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white. 10s. 6d. net. 
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by TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 7/6 
Margherita of Savoia 

by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 18/- 
The Queen of Spain 

by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 
Albert, King of the Belgians 

by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 
The Story of St. James’s Palace 

by BRUCE GRAEME 24/- 
Leaves from my Life 

Reminiscences by SIR HERBERT BARKER 7/6 


Flights into Antiquity 
by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Realities of War 
by PHILIP GIBBS 


(First Cheap Ed.) 7/6 


(Cheap Ed.) 7/6 
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Notable American Trials 
THE MOLINEUX CASE 


Edited by SAMUEL KLAUS. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Tells the story of Mrs. Adams who was killed by poison sent 
through the post. It isa leading case for the law of evidence 
at criminal trials, and asserts a doctrine whose implications 
cut deep into the Anglo-American system. 

“4 complete exposition of the most passionately debated law-case which 
ever occurred in the United States. It may be commended, not only to 
the patient study of legal and pathological experts, but to all lovers of the 
melodrama of real life.”—Sunday Times. 


Edited by SAMUEL KLAUS. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

Epitomises the entire constitutional conflict of the American 
Civil War. Concerned with the legality of trial of civilians in 
peaceful territory by military commissions, the case involves 
the Anglo-American theory of supremacy of civil over 
military courts, and the validity of constitutional guarantees 
in emcee 

‘ This book makes fascinating reading. The Milligan case is probably the 


most important single decision of an American Court upon the problem of 
civil freedom.”—H. J. Laski in Time and Tide. 


CRIME and PUNISHMENT in GERMANY 
By T. HAMPE. _ Translated with an Introduction 
by MALCOLM LETTS, F.S.A. 20 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Throws many interesting sidelights upon the social life of the period. 
There is no denying the horrid fascination of the subject, quite apart from 
its historical import. This is a hard book to put down.”—Saturday Review. 


“‘ An extraordinary record of medizval atrocities and superstitions, thorough 
and yery readable. It contains a good introduction.”—New Statesman. 
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opinions on the relative importance of civilizations at a given 
time. Otherwise it is but one step further to the deadlock 
of Mr. Chesterton’s discovery of Brighton. Some of the 
later explorations in this volume might, in fact, be better 
described as linkages. But since these are no less important 
to the development of world history they are not out of place 
in a book which provides a useful general survey of ancient 
history in its geographic aspect. 

Between this period and the Great Age of Discovery is 
a stretch of time during which surprisingly little progress 
was effected. The fictitious Terra Australis, invented to 
gratify a sense of balance, still appeared on charts. The 
American mists had only lately begun to clear when 
Magellan, transferring his services from Portugal to Spain, 
worked out his plan of sailing West instead of Eastward to 
the Spice Islands, through a conjectured strait that had been 
tentatively marked on a new map. Mr. Benson's narrative 
of the explorer’s feat is magnificently enthralling—so good 
that one is inclined at first to ignore his part in it, and say 
it was impossible to fail in the telling of a story such as 
this. For the material is rich and relevant ; there is not one 
incident in Magellan’s earlier career that is not leading up 
to his great exploit ; and his death on the actual expedition, 
albeit before the Spice Islands are reached, saves his bio- 
grapher that wearisome task of following into drab and 
chequered middle age a man whose fame was all earned 
in his youth. But Mr. Benson must be credited with his 
due share in the success. Of Magellan's characte) 
little enough has been recorded; but Mr. Benson, putting 
facts and hints together so unobtrusively that the note is 
never forced, has made of his explorer a figure which is 
anything but a figurehead. 

Evidently it is not always the writer nearest to his hero 
who can best evoke a personality. The contemporary Por- 
tuguese chronicler of Ruy Freyre de Andrada’s exploits in 
the Persian Gulf is, like Pigafetta, full of details and 
deficient in shrewd observation. His hero, whose fate was 
not to discover, but to defend and lose, appears conven- 
tionally valiant, but lacks features. The ‘‘ Commentaries,”’ 
here translated for the first time from the Portuguese, are 
concerned mainly with the capture of the city and the for- 
tress of Ormuz by an Anglo-Persian force in 1622. Captain 
Ruy Freyre, sent out from Portugal to defend it, had the 
ill luck to be taken by the English early on, and his com- 
mentator is thereafter driven to railing against the inferior 
tactics of his successor in command. True, Ruy Freyre 
escapes and burns an English boat, but it is too late by 
that time to save Ormuz. One cannot but sympathize with 
the chronicler in his gloomy task of registering defeat. 

There is plenty of interest in the narrative, if nothing of 
particular importance) except the underlying fact that these 
operations in the Persian Gulf mark the transference of 
power in India from Portuguese to British hands. Curiously 
enough, Magellan and Ruy Freyre appear at the two turning 
points of Portugal’s tide of power. Magellan’s early voyages 
were eastward with Almeida and Albuquerque, who estab- 
lished the Portuguese grip on India which, a century later, 
when Ruy Freyre defended the Sea of Ormuz to so little 
purpose, was to be shaken by the English and then lost. 


POETS ON POETS 


Andrew Marvell. By V. 
3s. 6d.) 
Dante. By T 


SACKVILLE-WEST. (Faber & Faber. 


S. Exrot. (Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d.) 


THIs new contribution to the growing mode for series of 
short ‘“‘ approaches” to literature—so welcome to the adult 
education movement—promises well, if the first two numbers 
are average samples. Miss Sackville-West adheres to the 
orthodox model of biography followed by discussion. But 
however much we may assent to the former, the latter will 
probably elicit our protest, not because there is any lack 
of thoughtful persuasion, but because of what we are per- 
suaded to—a Marvell of almost hopeless inconsistencies. So 
anatomy that it seems impossible that the parts 
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incidentally quite a hard slap at the metaphysicals and ‘ the 
pot-bellied proportions”’ of their poetic figures). Marvell 
the lover clashes with the first two and with Marvell the 
publicist-satirist, which fourth aspect is largely suppressed 
because ‘‘ to consider him as a satirist is outside the scheme 
of this essay ’’—a great pity, since one at once suspects the 
heresy, ‘‘ a satirist is no poet, and ‘ Bermudas’ is, while the 
‘ Last Instructions * are not, poetry.’’ We are not reassured 
when told that ‘‘ the poet in Marvell died hard ’’ under the 
weight of fashion and public affairs, or that his mysticism 
was ‘‘ counteracted by a certain robust virility.”’ Besides, 
the psychology is surely at fault here. These two elements, 
and indeed all that went to the make-up of the poet, are not 
necessarily irreconcilable. It is easy to conceive of a satirist, 
lyrist, lover, politician, and mystic, all in one; and on 
reflection there seems to be no adequate cause for dismissing 
Marvell as ‘consistent neither in his politics nor in his 
personal tastes.’’ The inconsistency is but a first impression. 

His function as a lyrist is ably discussed, especially in 
the fifth, and best, chapter ; when in the lyric mood he might 
fairly be said to prefer ‘‘ order, safety, gardens *’; but the 
defect of the essay, due to its design, is to withhold from the 
novice much of Marvell’s adventurous and belligerent side. 
Some readers may regret the absence of Grosart's edition 
from the bibliography. 

Mr. Eliot brings wisdom, a subtle simplicity, and Mr. 
Richards, subtly wise if not simple, to his study of Dante. 
He has warned us in ‘‘ For Lancelot Andrewes ”’ of his classi- 
cist attitude ; and one may presume him to have found mm 
Dante’s economy and use of allegory the ordered discipline of 
the classic. It is wise of him to consider justly and not accept 
wholly the ‘* pseudo-statement.’’ Dante perhaps more than 
inany poets makes the pseudo-statement theory a hard one ; 
Mr. Eliot seems to have tested it without complete satisfaction 
since he warns us that ‘‘ it is not necessary to have traced "’ 
(Dante’s) ‘* theory of the soul from Aristotle’s ‘De Anima’ 
in order to appreciate it in poetry,’’ but concludes that 
‘actually one probably has more pleasure in the poetry, 
when one shares the beliefs of the poets.’ The ‘‘ Paradiso ”’ 
is a case in point ; what went into it from the poet because 
he believed and therefore thought very differently from the 
‘ordinary agnostic’’ whom Mr. Eliot contrasts with the 
Catholic (why not ‘ordinary Catholic’’?) will not, for 
many, emerge the same, but as ‘ingeniously varied but 
fundamentally monotonous varieties of insipidity.’’ Religion 
was then a science, I would hazard, with a language as 
symbolic (in Mr. Richards’s sense, ‘‘ Meaning of Meaning "’) 
for its age but not for all time, as is that of our physical 
science, for this age but not for all time. What is lost when 
the language ceases to be symbolic? Something of value to 
the poem, irreplaceable through any new attitude. One dare 
not minimize this. 

It is good, but not unexpected, to find Mr. Eliot stressing 
the austere and economic beauties of the classic Dante— 
for classic he certainly is, with a noble pedestrianism in 
language which exceeds, we learn, even that of Dryden or 
of Pope ; but there seems to be a slight danger of stressing 
this at the expense of Dante’s startling richness in simile 
and allusion, the sort of wealth that only scholarly and 
disciplined minds know how to spend ; Burke’s mind fur- 
nishes a lesser, more modern example. One quotation 
‘* Paradiso,’’ XVII.) must suffice here :— 


““O cara piota mia, che si t’insusi 

Che, come veggion le terrene menti 

Non capere in triangulo due ottusi 

Cosi vedi le cose contingenti 

Anzi che sieno in sé... .’’; 
a useful hint for modern nature-poets. It is the enriched, 
disciplined mind which can see and describe that ‘* high 
dream” which Mr. Eliot rightly discovers in the ‘ Para- 
diso ’’; and though the ‘‘ low dream ”’ that he ascribes to our 
modern world is obvious enough in poets of ‘the little 
manner,” it is perhaps severe of him to imply, as he does, 
that the other sort is lost to us. The metaphors ‘high ”’ 
and ‘‘low’”’ are dangerous things to handle, and have here 
affected even Mr. Eliot’s clarity of expression. 


SHERARD VINES. 














